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and seated on an unstable foundation. Or rather is it
by no means right to follow the changes of fortune} for the
distinction of good or bad does not depend on these, but
the life of man, as we have said, requires their presence : but
the energies according to virtue are the regulators of happi-
ness, and the contrary energies of the contrary. Moreover,
the present subject of dispute bears testimony to the defi-
nition. For in no human affairs does stability so exist as in
the energies according to virtue; for they seem to be more
stable than even the sciences $ but of these the most honour-
able are also the most stable, because happy men chiefly and
most stedfastly live in them ; which seems like a reason why
there is no oblivion concerning them. Consequently that
which is enquired after, will be possessed by the happy man?
and such will he be through life, for he will be in the practice
and theory of the actions of virtue always, or more than any
thing else : and will bear his fortune most nobly, and in
every way and at all times consistently, as a truly good man,
and a square' without defect,

4. But the circumstances of fortune being many, and
differing in greatness and sinallness, it is obvious, that pros-
perous events, and so also the contrary, when small are of
no consequence in life 5 but many and great events hap-
pening prosperously, will render life more happy$ for they
are naturally adapted to be an ornament, and the use of
them is beautiful and good ; but happening in the contrary
manner, they contract and sully the happiness $ for they bring
on sorrowsj and impede many energies, Nevertheless,* even
in these circumstances the noble gleams forth when a man.
bears many and great misfortunes easily, not through insen-
sibility, but being generous and magnanimous. But if
energies are the mainsprings of life, as we have said, no
happy man can become miserable, for he will never do de-
testable and vile actions; for we suppose that he, as being

* A perfect cube, which, having each of its sides a square, however it
be thrown, will rest upon either of its sides perpendicularly, A Greek
proverb, v. Khet. 1. iii. c* II. Plato, Frotag. vol, iii. p, 145, ed. Bip*